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travel under the care of a tutor or by residence in a for-
eign school. This latter tendency, which appears to
some extent in Milton's Tractate, may be called 'social'
realism. However, while one element or the other may
seem to be more prominent in a certain treatise, these
two phases of education are largely bound up in each
other, and both tendencies are evident in most re-
formers of the times. They seem to be but two sides
of the same thing and to constitute together a natural
bridge from the humanism of the later Renaissance to
the 'sense realism' of the seventeenth century.
The Tractate of Education is an admirable illustration The Tractate
of this broader humanism. While a remarkable classi-
cist himself, Milton objects to the usual humanistic edu-
cation with its "grammatic flats and shallows where
they stuck unreasonably to learn a few words with lamen-
table construction/' and declares that the boys "do for
the most part grow into hatred and contempt of learning."
He claims that "we do amiss to spend seven or eight
years in scraping together so much miserable Latin and
Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delight-
fully in one year." He especially stigmatizes, as Locke
did later, the formal work in Latin composition, "forcing
the empty wits of children to compose themes, verses,
and orations, which are the acts of ripest judgment and
the final work of a head filled by long reading and ob-
serving."